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REPORT. 



The terms of the question thus submitted to the undersigned, 
very clearly imply — 

1st. That the mortality of infancy, especially in large cities, has 
reached an extent of magnitude which demands inquiry into its 
causes and remedies by* the medical profession. 

2d. That infant mortality in large cities is increasing to a degree 
which renders it important that the sources of such increase should 
be sought by diligent investigation. 

3d. That the means of diminishing the extent of the mortality 
among infants and children of tender age, while their discovery and 
adoption would greatly subserve the interests of humanity, would 
at the same time redound to the honor and usefulness of our pro- 
fession, and contribute to the public welfare. 

Upon each of these topics, it will be the object of this paper to 
remark very briefly, by presenting observations of a practical cha- 
racter, derived from experience and observation, together with such 
inferences as may be legitimately deduced therefrom. The presen- 
tation of the literature of the subject will be foreign from the pur- 
pose of this paper, as this alone would extend beyond the limits 
we have prescribed to ourselves. For the same reason, we omit 
any extensive introduction of statistical and numerical tables, lest 
these should derogate from our design to render the effort suggestive 
and practical, capable of elaboration and amplification hereafter by 
others. 

First. By "infant mortality" we understand the mortality of child- 
hood, or, in other words, that fearful item in our official bills of mor- 
tality and reports of interments, which records the appalling fact 
that nearly one-half of the whole number of deaths, especially in 
large cities, occur in infancy, and before the subjects have reached 
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the fifth anniversary of their birth. In the city of New York, as will 
appear by the accompanying statistical table, the whole mortality 
of the last half century amounted to 363,242 (including the still- 
born) while the number of deaths under 5 years of age are shown by 
the same table to have been 176,043, which is nearly 49 per cent, 
of the entire mortality of the city, and this for 50 consecutive years. 
As in New York, so in other large cities, the proportion of infant 
mortality will be found to vary inconsiderably if at all, so that it 
may be safely estimated that one-half of the population enumerated 
in the census die before the age of five years; and hence the annual 
infant mortality includes little short of a moiety of the human race, 
unless it can be shown to be greater in our large cities than through 
the country and through the world. But of this hereafter. 

Of the fearful increase of infant mortality in New York, regard- 
ing this as a type of other cities, we have the testimony of the same 
statistical table. In the year 1853, the deaths under 5 years num- 
bered 12,963, while in 1843 only 4588 such deaths occurred, show- 
ing the appalling increase of 8375 within 10 years, which is vastly 
beyond the proportional increase of the population of the city during 
the decennial period, as shown by the census. Moreover, this in- 
creased infant mortality in 1853 as compared with 1843, is in a ratio 
very far beyond that of the aggregate of the deaths in persons of 
all ages, in each of these years respectively, found in the same table. 
The deaths under 5 years in 1853 were 12,963, while the deaths of 
all others in the city of every age numbered only 9739 ; so that the 
infant mortality exceeded all the other interments for that year by 
82241 This single fact exhibits in a striking light the importance 
of the subject of infant mortality in view of its frightful extent, and 
its alarming increase within 10 years. In 1843, the infant mor- 
tality exceeded the half of the aggregate mortality of the city by 
only a few hundreds; but in 1853, the excess over one-half the en- 
tire number of interments of all ages in the city reaches as many 
thousands. 

These particular years have been selected only because the semi- 
centennial table from which we quote includes the 50 years ending 
in 1853, and because it was only in 1843 that the City Inspector 
was by law empowered to record all the deaths occurring in the city, 
irrespective of the place of their interment, and hence from this latter 
date he vouches for the reliability of the table. The mortality for 
1854, '55, and '56 is appended for comparison, thus bringing our 
data down to the present year. Other corroborative tables, as those 
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of Drs. Emerson and Condie, of Philadelphia, Dr. Lee and others, 
may be found in the books, and are too familiar to the profession 
to be reproduced here. They all show the enormous extent of 
infant mortality, and its amazing increase, the latter being a fact 
peculiar to our American cities, for in the great cities of the old 
world the mortality of infancy has been annually diminishing for 
many years. 

This single fact exhibits in a striking light the vast importance 
of our inquiry. Why should infant mortality in American cities 
be greater than even in Paris ! 8 per cent, above Glasgow, 10 per 
cent, above Liverpool, and nearly 18 per cent, greater than in 
London? Why should it be increasing here and diminishing there? 
And this too when statistics abundantly show the mean duration of 
human life to be greater by 3J per cent, in our American cities 
taken collectively than in the cities of Europe? Whether we shall 
be able to point out the reasons for this remarkable disparity or 
not, by demonstrating that there are other sources and causes exist- 
ing and operating here than in transatlantic countries, the fact 
remains that infant mortality has attained gigantic proportions 
among us, and is increasing with amazing rapidity; and this too 
when the general salubrity of our climate, and the facilities for sus- 
taining and preserving life with us, are superior to those possessed 
by any country on the globe. 

Having thus succinctly shown the extent and the increase of infant 
mortality in the largest of our Atlantic cities, and hence inferred 
a similar state of facts elsewhere ; it will now be in place to inquire 
after the causes of such extent, and to seek for the sources of such 
increase. We pause however to premise, for reasons which will be 
hereafter apparent, that we include among the infant mortality all 
those recorded interments marked as stillborn and premature births, 
the extent of which, and especially their amazing increase, consti- 
tutes one of the most revolting and yet one of the most important 
features of our inquiry, and one which cannot be contemplated with- 
out horror. Let it suffice for the present to say, that during the last 
50 years, this New York table reports no less than 24,164 among 
the stillborn and premature birth interments. And while in 1843 
only 760 oT this class were recorded, in 1853 no less than 1930 are 
reported — an increase of 1170, which is nearly 140 per cent, of in- 
crease within ten years! 

It will be perceived that these " stillborn and premature birth" 
interments number equal to one-fifth of the entire infant mortality 
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of the last half century, and hence ought not to be overlooked in 
any estimate made upon this subject. Apart, however, from their 
numbers, they must be included for another and a weightier reason, 
since the causes of mortality among children of tender age are, in 
a multitude of cases, to be found only by extending our inquiries 
to their intra-uterine life, and the physiological state of the parents, 
but especially the sanitary condition of the mothers, their hygienic 
and moral habits, and circumstances. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the viability of the infant after birth, and its tenacity of 
life, depend very greatly upon the condition, circumstances, habits, 
and health of the parents, particularly those of the mothers, during 
every period of pregnancy. And hence pathological and demoral- 
izing agencies, operating upon parents in reproduction and during 
utero-gestation, are often the sources of "premature birth and still- 
born" cases, but not less the cause of early death in their offspring 
after birth, and resulting in a vast proportion of the infant mortality 
so sadly and universally deplored. These considerations may suffice 
to justify our plea for including the stillborn interments among the 
victims of infant mortality. 

In contemplating this subject, we shall find it difficult to believe 
that the inestimable jewel of life is given by the Creator to such 
myriads of our race, with the design that a large majority of those 
who receive this boon are destined, in the Divine plan, to perish 
during their foetal or infantile existence, and that he has left us 
without any remedy to avert so terrific a catastrophe. Indeed, 
from what we know of the wonderful viability, and mysterious 
tenacity of life which characterizes infantile existence, both intra 
and extra-uterine being, we should infer the contrary; and believe 
that the benevolent Father of all has other and wiser and better 
designs towards our race, purposes which are perverted or defeated 
by a violation of the laws of our being, whereby the children 
whom God has given us as a blessing, become a curse by our early 
bereavement, and they perish prematurely, the victims of our igno- 
rance, our misfortunes, our follies, or our crimes. Let us then enter 
upon an examination of the causes of infant mortality, and inquire 
why it is, that more than half the children born in our large cities 
are numbered with the dead at their very entrance into life. Ee- 
nouncing the idea of irrevocable fate as the source of this fatality, 
let us seek for its source in our own public and private disregard 
or trespass of the laws of health and life, both in relation to our- 
selves and our children. 
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First, then, let us look at the cases of " stillborn and premature 
birth," which constitute so large a proportion of infant mortality. 
The causes of these are well understood by the profession, when 
occurring from hereditary and constitutional vitiation of blood in 
either parent, from contingent morbid agents acting upon the body 
or mind of the mother, and from incidental or accidental events 
occurring during pregnancy and parturition. But it is equally well 
known to all medical men, that from all these causes combined, 
such cases are rare compared with the number of births under pro- 
fessional management ; and moreover that they bear no proportion 
whatever to the astonishing records of the interments from this cause. 
Let any man compare the stillborn cases with the numbers of living 
children born in any of our hospitals or asylums for lying-in women 
— and these mothers are often the most unfavorable cases of mater- 
nity — and he will discover how rare are the stillborn or premature 
cases. It is plain, therefore, that their extent and increase in va- 
rious classes of society are due to other causes. Without entering 
into any unnecessary detail upon this delicate and ungracious topic, 
it may suffice to allude only to the ghastly crime of abortionism, 
which has become a murderous trade in many of our large cities, 
tolerated, connived at, and even protected by corrupt civil authori- 
ties, and often patronized by newspapers whose proprietors insert 
conspicuously the advertisements of these male and female vam- 
pires, for a share in the enormous profits of this inhuman traffic in 
blood and life. These murderers, for such they are, are well known 
to the police authorities; their names, residences, and even their 
guilty customers and victims are no secret to the authorities; they 
have their boxes at the post-office, loaded down with their corre- 
spondence and fees; take their seats at the opera; promenade our 
fashionable thoroughfares, and drive their splendid equipages upon 
our avenues in proud magnificence, while the " blood of the slaugh- 
tered innocents" is crying against them for vengeance. 

Fidelity to the truth constrains this allusion to a topic which else 
it were "a shame even to name;" but the worst is yet untold. 
There are fathers who employ and pay these wretches, and, alas ! 
there are mothers who become their victims, and voluntarily sacri- 
fice their unborn infants, and hazard their own lives in the criminal 
process. Would that it were only the profligate, or even the un- 
fortunate of their sex, whose guilty fear or shame thus seeks to hide 
the evidence of illicit amours. But the proof is overwhelming, 
and everywhere known to the profession, that even the married, to 
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postpone the cares of a family, the perils of parturition, the priva- 
tions and duties of maternity, and sometimes in view of the pecu- 
niary burdens they apprehend as intolerable, consent to the use of 
drugs, and even the employment of instrumental and other means, 
to arrest early pregnancy, and to produce premature delivery, per- 
suading themselves into the vulgar fallacy that there is no life 
before quickening, and that early abortionism is therefore less than 
murder. That such means are often used unsuccessfully, and are 
thus brought to the knowledge of medical men in time to repair 
and prevent the mischief, is a proof of the fidelity of nature in pre- 
serving the viability of the infant even under adverse circumstances. 
But that such often succeed, always by jeoparding, and sometimes 
by destroying their own lives, is notorious. And that very many 
" premature births and stillborn children" are the result of mis- 
chiefs inflicted upon mother or child or both, by awkward or un- 
skilful attempts at abortionism, can neither be denied nor doubted. 
It is humiliating thus to record the wide-spread prevalence of an 
evil scarcely known to the generation of our fathers. The object 
of the institution of marriage, viz., the birth and nurture of off- 
spring, the sacredness of the family relation, and all the sanctions 
of virtuous love in the conjugal and parental relation, seem to be 
ignored in these degenerate days, and need to be revived in the 
public creed and practice. It adds to the melancholy aspect of this 
subject when we record our conviction, that not merely the still- 
born, but much of the mortality of early infancy, results from the 
injury inflicted upon mother and child by the unnatural and un- 
successful attempts anade to prevent conception, and during preg- 
nancy to procure abortion. The same effect is produced in other 
cases, without any criminal intent, by drugging or " doctoring" 
women in various ways, while pregnant, under the real or imagin- 
ary ailments to which they are subject, or to " prepare them for an 
easy confinement." All such prescribers are either knaves or 
fools, and should be shunned by such patients for their own safety. 
Pregnancy is not a disease per se, and, in the case of a healthy 
mother, neither requires nor admits of medication. Nor can it be 
doubted that many children are destroyed both before and after 
birth by the practice of drugging the mother, which so reprehen- 
sibly prevails among various classes of the community. 

By the table it will be apparent that the mortality of infants 
under 1 year old, greatly exceeds that occurring between 1 and 5 
years of age ; while the mortality under 2 years is nearly four times 
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that between 2 and 5 years. Moreover, the number of children 
who die under 5 years of age, is greater than the whole mortality 
between 5 and 60 years of age ! Hence the perils of life during the 
five years of infancy are greater than during the fifty five years sub- 
sequent to that age. That this horrible fatality is a necessary evil, 
we should be slow to admit. 

Theirs* year of infancy, as we have seen, exhibits the most ap- 
palling waste of life, being one-fifth of the aggregate mortality of 
our whole city population of all ages and from all causes. The 
dangers to life attendant upon early infancy, and especially during 
the first year, are well understood by the profession and the public; 
these arise from a variety of causes, viz : — • 

1. Defective vitality at birth, hereditarily transmitted from one 
or both parents, whereby the infant is not viable, and perishes from 
inanition ; nutrition and development being physically impossible. 
These are reported in the bills of interments as cases of marasmus, 
tabes mesenterica, consumption, &c. 

2. Mismanagement of infancy, by parents, nurses, or doctors, in 
feeding and physicking the newly born; depriving them of the 
nutriment simultaneously flowing into the mother's breast, as na- 
ture's only and all-sufficient supply for nutrition and development, 
and substituting therefor the thousand slops, teas, and drugs which 
officious grannies, of both genders, are wont to prepare and admi- 
nister. It may safely be computed that a moiety of the mortality 
among infants of days, is the direct result of spooning into the 
stomachs of new-born children some of the worst simples and com- 
pounds which they will ever taste through life, in case they survive 
the infliction. Not merely molasses, or sugar and water, catnip tea, 
olive or castor oil, goose-grease, spoon victuals, and the like, but 
salt and water, soot tea, gin sling, and even urine, are incontinently 
forced into the infant's throat before it has known an hour of life. 
Thousands thus perish in early infancy, their deaths being ascribed 
variously to colic, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery, or convulsions, 
though oftener produced by drugging for the relief of symptoms 
which the mother's earliest milk would have prevented or cured ; 
life being sacrificed by soothing syrup, Godfrey's cordial, Jayne's 
carminative, or some other vile mixture of molasses and water, with 
opium and brandy. These sleeping draughts and anodyne nos- 
trums are more deadly poisons to budding life than all the diseases 
of infantile existence; and to these a very large proportion of in- 
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fant mortality is justly to be ascribed, for whole hecatombs of vic- 
tims are thus poisoned out of life, in the very dawn of their being. 

3. The ratio of infant mortality in large cities is conceded to be 
much greater than in country towns or rural districts, and for the 
reason that in the former so large a proportion of the births take 
place in the abodes of the indigent, which, if not in garrets or cel- 
lars, or shanties, are sadly deficient in the supply of light, pure air, 
free ventilation, cleanliness, clothing, fuel, and wholesome food, so 
necessary to the health, comfort, and safety of the mothers, not less 
than their offspring, whose vitality is henceforth to be derived from 
the maternal bosom in the milk, whose quality depends on the 
blood which circulates in her veins. Multitudes of infants born 
under these adverse circumstances of atmospheric contamination, 
perish in a few weeks or months for lack of pure air ; and instead 
of marvelling at the extent and increase of fatality among such, we 
might rather wonder that any survive. 

4. How much of the infant mortality in large cities, and its 
alarming increase, is the legitimate result of quackery in some one 
of its varied forms, to which sick children are subjected, may be 
difficult even to conjecture. That " false theories in medicine have 
slain more of our race than war, pestilence, and famine combined," 
has been affirmed by high authority. It is sustained by historic 
evidence. Nor have these medical heresies, the offspring of igno- 
rance, presumption, superstition, and avarice ever been more rife, 
especially in large cities, than they have been of late years, and still 
continue. Every phase of quackery is characterized by an over- 
weening faith in drugs, and a delusive confidence in specifics, inspired 
by the brazen effrontery of the charlatans who " by this craft have 
their gains," and who employ themselves in encouraging the people 
to become, with the aid of their new system of drugging, " every 
one his own doctor." Multitudes fall into this snare, and by the 
purchase of a box of specifics, and a book of instructions, are 
assured that they are possessed of the remedies adapted to all the 
diseases to which " our flesh is heir." The popular mind is indoc- 
trinated by these quacks into the belief, that in all ordinary dis- 
eases they may confide in these specifics, especially for infantile dis- 
eases. And that thousands are annually added to our infant mor- 
tality by diseases entirely within the control of the healing art, the 
early periods of curability being lost, in these experiments of igno- 
rance by credulous parents and pretended physicians, is notorious 
in every city. So true it is in this connection, that " for want of 
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timely aid, millions have died of medicable wounds;" nor is it less 
true, that by injudicious and misguided interference with drugs, by 
the ignorance of mothers, nurses, and doctors, our infant mortality 
is immeasurably augmented. 

It remains, however, now to allude to the very considerable pro- 
portion of early mortality among the depraved and vicious families 
who abound in large cities, which results from the transmission of 
the hereditary poisons of either scrofulous, scorbutic, or syphilitic 
disease, from one or both parents to their offspring, whereby their 
young blood is fatally tainted with constitutional maladies, extend- 
ing to the second, and even the third generation. The " parents 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge." 
That multitudes of children thus perish early from diseases which 
descend from their parents, constituting a fatal inheritance of poi- 
soned blood, is a fact as demonstrable as any other in human 
pathology. Hence it cannot be overlooked, in any inquiry after the 
sources of the extent and increase of infant mortality in large cities. 

The extent, increase, and sources of infant mortality having been 
thus briefly considered, our next inquiry is into the means of its 
diminution, a task infinitely more difficult, and still more important* 
Is there any remedy for this deplorable and desolating scourge in 
our large cities? To this inquiry we now address ourselves, and 
in view of the sources of this waste of human life already enume- 
rated, it must be obvious that a radical revolution in the public 
creed and practice, a thorough reform in the opinions, habits, and 
conditions of the masses of our city population, are indispensable to 
any diminution, either of the extent or increase of our infant mor- 
tality. 

For obvious reasons, we begin our remedial means by alluding 
to the physical health and moral habits of the parents, which must 
be regarded as the primary root of the evil in a vast proportion of 
the cases. To increase and multiply the race was the original de- 
sign of the Creator in ordaining marriage ; and in negotiating 
every such alliance, both of the sexes should be impressed with the 
possibility and even probability of offspring. The physical health 
of both parties in every marriage contract should hence be regarded 
by each in anticipation of this result, and as equally important 
with the moral habits, on this account. And as marriage is a civil 
contract, the fruits of which vastly concern the public welfare, 
bearing as they do upon the present and the future generation, it 
is the duty of the State, in every civilized and Christian country,, 
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to surround marriage with all the sanctions of law, and to protect 
the unborn fruits of such alliances from premature destruction by 
statutory enactments. These should be such as enlightened science 
and philanthropy suggest, and should be encouraged and enforced 
by the united power of religion and law. 

1. No marriage should be permitted between parties, until the 
physical health of both has been subjected to professional scrutiny. 
And such alliances should be prohibited by law, to those of either 
sex, who are the subjects of those diseases which are known to be 
hereditary or transmissible to offspring, or such as are fatal to 
infantile existence. Celibacy should be required by statute of all 
consumptive, scrofulous, scorbutic, gouty, insane, intemperate, and 
especially syphilitic individuals of either sex, and this, for grave 
reasons of state, which concern the public weal. Nor will any 
course, short of such legal prohibition of marriage, adequately 
correct the evil of that large proportion of infant mortality thus 
engendered. 

2. To remove the temptations to the unnatural crime of abortion- 
ism, and prevent the abandonment and cruel murder of unborn 
and newly-born infants, among the vicious and depraved portion of 
our population, for purposes of concealment, as in the case of the 
illegitimate offspring of shame, foundling hospitals should be pro- 
vided 'by the State, in all our large cities, for the reception of 
infants, and the concealment of the shame of unhallowed mothers, 
and the protection and preservation of the infant innocents, who 
are doomed to abandonment by the guilty authors of their being. 
These charities, wisely conducted, would diminish the stillborn and 
premature birth interments, in all our large cities, by a moiety at 
least; while they would almost annihilate the plea of necessity, 
urged in behalf of the horrible trade of abortionism, and thus lessen 
the number of its victims. Lying-in asylums, for expectant mothers, 
irrespective of character, whether married or unmarried, in which 
such might conceal their shame, and then " go and sin no more," 
are equally called for, to prevent the double suicide, so often resorted 
to, by such; while diminishing the extent and increase of infant 
mortality, the foundling hospitals being made open to them all. 

8. The " poor we always have with us," by a sacred legacy frorq the 
common Father of us all, and hence, the duty and responsibility of 
caring for such is recognized in every Christian community. But 
we have seen that among the suffering poor in our large cities, a 
fearful ratio of our infant mortality is found ; and chiefly among 
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the thousands of families, unreached by any t)f our public charities. 
The habitations of the poorer classes of our population, are for the 
most part in narrow, contracted alleys, filthy courts, or underground 
cellars ; or, at best, in what are called tenant-houses, in the miserable 
apartments of which, thousands of families, each cook, eat, and 
sleep in a single room, without the light, ventilation, or cleanliness 
essential to the life of either parents or children. Under such ad- 
verse circumstances, often destitute of wholesome food, comfortable 
clothing, or necessary fuel, the children of such families sicken, 
pine away, and die, prematurely, to an extent wholly unappreciated 
by the public, and unrelieved by the philanthropy of either the 
church or the State. Nor will this increasing source of our infant 
mortality be arrested, until the civil authorities shall, by public law, 
require the erection of dwellings for the poor, in accordance with 
the laws of health and life ; and until, in all our cities, there shall 
be a sanitary medical police, whose duty it shall be to enforce such 
laws. No medical treatment can, by possibility, arrest diseases, or 
diminish their fatality, while the victims are found in the squalid 
and filthy abodes of the indigent, from which pure air, and often the 
light of heaven, are excluded, as among the wretched multitudes of 
our "cellar population," who furnish annually so large a share of 
our infant mortality. 

4. The erection and endowment of hospitals for sick children 
are an imperative want in all our large cities, demanded alike by 
philanthropy and the public welfare, for the children of the poor, 
who thus only can be removed from the fatal atmosphere of their 
homes, by which their diseases are engendered, and within which 
their recovery is impossible. And as each of such habitations of 
the poor becomes, for lack of air, ventilation, and cleanliness, a 
centre of disease among its inmates, so, also, is it a nucleus, whence 
its atmospheric poison radiates through the neighborhood, infecting, 
by a physical necessity, the whole vicinity. It is thus that endemics 
become epidemics, and a filthy tenant-house is the source of pesti- 
lence, infecting the section in which it is located, and often sweeping 
over a wide space, or including a city in its ravages. Hence, if the 
public authorities be indifferent to the claims of humanity, let them 
be moved by their fears; and let children's hospitals be founded, 
for the reception of the squalid offspring of the indigent, as a mea- 
sure demanded by considerations of the public economy and publio 
safety. 

5. Infant mortality, in large cities, in a great multitude of ex- 
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amples, which no man* can number, is caused by the impure and 
adulterated milk, and other unwholesome articles of food, which 
are among the necessaries of life. Our profession has ever and 
anon sought to arouse public attention to this important subject 
but in vain. Distilleries in or near large cities would be an intolera- 
ble nuisance and curse, apart from the mischiefs of their manufac- 
ture of alcoholic drinks, in view of the single fact, that, wherever 
they exist, their slops will furnish the cheapest food for cows, the 
milk from which is more pernicious and fatal to infant health and 
life than alcohol itself to adults ; poisoning the very fountains of 
life. So long as distilleries are tolerated in cities, cow stables will 
be their appendages, and the milk, fraught with sickness and death, 
will still perpetuate mortality, especially among the children of the 
poor. All the artificial adulterations of milk, as by water or chalk, 
&c., are harmless, nay laudable, compared with the poisonous supply 
obtained from cows fed on distillery slops, for to this poison chemis- 
try itself affords no antidote, since it defies all analysis or synthesis, 
a poison sui generis, utterly destructive both of health and life. 

The evils we have deprecated from the bad quality of the milk 
used for the chief sustenance of infants are greatly enhanced, by the 
refusal or inability of so many mothers, among the rich as well as 
the poor, to nurse their children in conformity to nature's laws. 
Apart from the moral reasons which have been urged for this wise 
provision, that every healthy mother should furnish from her own 
bosom the sole nutriment for her offspring, there are equally forci- 
ble reasons of a physical character. All history and all experience 
prove that the attempt to rear infants by hand, even when the most 
urgent necessity may demand it, is always hazardous, and generally 
fatal, and this even before dentition has commenced. And those 
mothers who, at the dictate of fashion or ease, withhold themselves 
from the office and duty of suckling their own children, while their 
own breasts yield nutriment, and their health is adequate to the task, 
inflict upon themselves very great injury, while contributing to 
swell the aggregate of infant mortality. And, if such be the fact, 
whatever be the substitute for their own milk, and however satisfac- 
tory be the qualifications of the wet-nurse provided ; how immea- 
surably is this evil increased, in view of the adulterated or poisonous 
milk with which so many mothers supply their offspring, at the 
tender period when nutrition and development imperatively re- 
quire the supply which the maternal bosom can alone afford. The 
feebleness and atrophy, so often fatal to infants, are too frequently 
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the result of the privation, and nothing but dire necessity should 
ever remove any child for nutriment, to any other fountain than 
that which nature opens for its supply, simultaneously with its birth* 

Finally, let it not be supposed that the extent and* increase of 
infant mortality we deplore is exclusively among the children of the 
poor, The contrary must be familiar to us all, and statistics could 
readily be cited which would render it apparent that in the better 
circumstanced, and even among the wealthier classes of our cities, 
the instances are rare in which the most favored families succeed in 
preserving a moiety of their children through the perils of infancy* 
How much of the mortality in such is to be ascribed to the luxu- 
riant and effeminate modes of life into which mothers, or those 
about to become mothers, are betrayed by the fashionable follies of 
the times, it might be difficult to compute, and as difficult to over- 
estimate. And that much, vety much, of serious and even fatal 
infantile disease is the direct result of the indiscretions of nursing 
mothers whereby the quality and quantity of their milk are deterio* 
rated, and the health of their children overthrown, professional tes- 
timony might be cited in abundance. Error* in diet; late hours; 
crowded assemblies; the excitements of the opera, the theatre, or 
the ball-room; the transitions from high to low temperature; the 
exposure to night air, especially with insufficient clothing, such as 
exacting customs and fashion demand ; are all incompatible with 
the duties of maternity, especially during pregnancy and lactation. 
The privation of all these by young mothers was voluntarily sub- 
mitted to in the generation of our parents, and hence more children 
were reared to bless their households, and the pleasing spectacle of 
a " houseful of children" was not then so rare as it confessedly is 
now. Half a score of sons and daughters in a single family, all 
raised to adult life, and often surviving their parents, was so fre- 
quent an occurrence that the loss of children by healthy parents 
was the exception and not the rule. That it is otherwise now, does 
not admit of question, and for some of the reasons we have sug- 
gested. 

It now only remains, in view of the extent and increase of infant 
mortality in large cities which we have shown to exist, that our 
profession and the public should be fully impressed with the facts, 
which observation and experience will fully corroborate, that such 
mortality need not and ought not any longer to be perpetuated. 
And if, as we respectfully submit, the sources and causes whence 
2 
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the appalling fatality in infancy and childhood have been demon 
strated to flow, be such as are removable by the instrumentality 01 
public and private hygiene, and the general introduction of sanitary 
reforms int6 the popular creed and practice, then we may legiti- 
mately urge the means and measures suggested for its diminution 
as eminently worthy of consideration and regard. When we of 
the medical profession shall have fully enlightened the public mind 
upon the importance of the subject, and set forth the value of pre- 
vention by removing its causes, and the means adequate to the 
diminution of the evil, then, and not till then, shall we have done 
our whole duty in relation to the infant mortality, now so revolting 
and so frightfully increasing, in our large cities. The public press 
should be enlisted with its almost omnipotent voice, and the pulpit 
itself should put forth its energies in behalf of sanitary reform. The 
laws of health and life are of equal divine authority, and their wilful 
violation as sinful and as certain of retribution, as are the laws of 
the Mosaic code or the golden rule itself. In the behalf of the 
myriads of "infants not a span long," and who are perishing in our 
midst before they "know their right hands from their left," and 
whose young life is wasted for lack of systematic and united efforts 
to avert this sad catastrophe, we plead for inquiry, exertion, and 
public reform, in the hope of wiping out this foul blot from the 
escutcheon of our own country and the world. 



Table of Mortality in the City of New York, for the 50 years between 
1804 and 1853 inclusive. Classified according to age. 



Stillborn and premature births 








24,164 


Of one year and under 








. 78,762 


Between 1 and 2 years 










40,281 


« 2 " 5 " 










. 32,896 


" 5 " 10 " 










. 14,351 


" 10 " 20 " 










14,820 


" 20 " 30 " 










. 41,740 


" 30 " 40 " 










. 41,351 


" 40 " 50 " 










29,114 


" 50 " 60 " 










. 17,948 


" 60 " 70 " 










, 12,879 


« 70 " 80 " 










8,278 


" 80 " 90 " 










3,769 


" 90 " 100 " 










813 


Of 100 and upwards . 










105 


Ages unknown 


Total . 








1,971 
363,242 
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Infant Mortality for the years 1854, 1855, and 1856. 



In 1854. 



Stillborn and premature births 
Under 1 year 
Between 1 and 2 years 

" 2 " 5 " . '. 
Total under 5 years 
above 5 



tt 



u 



In 1855. 



Total mortality 

Stillborn and premature births 
Under 1 year 
Between 1 and 2 years 

" 2 " 5 " . 
Total under 5 years 
above 5 



n 
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In 1856. 



Total mortality 

Stillborn and premature births 
Under 1 year 
Between 1 and 2 years 

11 2 " 5 " . 
Total under 5 years 
above 5 



u 



a 



Total mortality . 

In the 3 years, '54, '55, and '56 — 
Total under 5 years 
above 5 



a 



u 



Total mortality . 

Total number of deaths reported for 1856 

Of which there were children under 5 years 
Viz. : Under 1 year . 
From 1 to 2 years 
2 to 5 



u 



it 



Total 



2050 
7116 
3697 
2810 



15,673 
12,895 

28,568 



1938 
6399 
3144 

2582 



14,063 
8,979 

23,042 



1943 
6050 
2937 
2443 



13,373 

8,285 

21,658 



43,109 
30,159 

73,268 

21,658 
13,373 



7993* 

2937 

2443 



13,373 



Under 5 years 13,373 — being nearly £ of the total No. of deaths. 
2 " 10,930— being over \ 

1 year 7,993 — being nearly $ 



u 



tt 






tt 



a 



City Inspector's Department, 

New York, April 28, 1857. 



* Includes stillborn 

and premature births 



1556 
387 



Total . . . 1943 
Leaving for disease and external causes under 1 year 6050 — being nearly $ of the 
whole number. 
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